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sistent with the free institutions of our coun- 


EDITED BY ROBERT SMITH, 
try, to “ give energy to virtue, and confidence 
to truth ;” that not only should the protecting 


J iy 
he » WERELE. arm of authority be thrown around the weak 


Price two dollars per annum, payablein advance. | anddefenceless, but also by acting as conserva- 
Subseriptions and Payments received by | tors of the public good, all should be guarded, 
GEORGE W. TAYLOR, so far as possible, from the downward path of 
ignominy and ruin. 
No. 50, NORTH FOURTH STREET, UPSTAIRS, The readers of *“ The Friend” have long 
PHILADELPHIA. ere this become acquainted with the fearful 
a accident which occurred at the Camden Race 
For‘ The Friend." |Course on the 28th ult., when two noble ani- 
The Camden Race Course. mals were brought out, and, goaded on 
by whip and spur, were compelled to minister 
to the gratification of the diseased appetites 
of 20,000 people, who were estimated to be in 
attendance. ‘They recollect the general shud- 
der, and the literal chilling of the blood, that 
ran through the country when it was reported 





“The Turf is a most prolific source of so- 
cial evil. I am convinced that it would be | 
impossible to estimate the amount of mischief 
it has done to morals, to families, and to so- 
ciety. It first destroys all the better feelings 

’ nature, a stroy os 8 fe ace ; : 
of a — nd then destroys fortune. Could that the principal stand, two stories high, and 
all those that are still alive, who have been 

a : more than one hundred feet long, and occu- 
ruined by the Turf, be brought into one place, |. 

5 > pied by at least fifteen hundred persons, had 

what a vast and wretched assemblage of hu- |} . ie as 
7 >. | fallen with a tremendous crash, precipitating 
man beings would they present.”—Grant’s “ 
Sketches of London. 


When particular evils force themselves|thus been hurried unprepared into the pre- 


postponed. ‘ But true to the instincts of this 
brutalizing pastime,” says the paper just quot- 
ed, “ scarcely had the cries of the wounded 
been hushed, or the wants of the maimed at- 
| tended to, when the mania of the master vice 
| exhibited itself. The detestable orgies which 
had for a time been interrupted, were again 
renewed, and the blasphemous ‘ thimble-rig,’ 
and the shameless ‘ sweat-cloth’ cheat, were 
| busily engaged in their nefarious vocations. 
Drunkenness, gambling, blasphemy, ruled and 
raged till towards the close of the day, when 
our town and its vicinity were happily reliev- 
ed from the presence of as motley and dis- 
gusting a group, as wasever collected from 
the purlieus of a populous city.” 

“ Detested sport!” Our feelings revolt not 
only at this mass of iniquity from the dregs of 
New York and Philadelphia, but also at the 
abuse of the powers of this noblest of animals 
which have been given to minister to the com- 

forts, and even pleasures of man, and whose 
Saas it has been declared by one of the bold- 





those who were on it, upon the thousands be-|est figures in Scripture, the Almighty has 
low, and that one hundred and fifty souls had | clothed with thunder. 


Supposing that the breed of horses could 


upon the notice of the community, and from) sence of the Great Judge! They recollect | be improved by public racing, to the fullest 


the flagrancy of their character, or number | the uniform expression of hope, that the state- 
of their victims, rouse the serious and reflect-| ments sent forth under the delirious excite- 
ing from the apathy in which they are per-| ment of the occasion, might prove exeggerat- 
haps too liable to indulge, we may teela hope |ed; and the burden which seemed taken off 
that the moral atmosphere may be somewhat |the community, when they learned, that in 
purified by the agitation, as the storm is said | fact no life was lost. Limbs were broken, 
to render more healthful the air we breathe. |and bodies fearfully mangled, but in mercy, 
The public race course in the vicinity of | life was spared. 
Camden, has been for a number of years a| It may be right to sympathise with human 
source of grievous annoyance to the citizens | suffering in all its shapes; and especially 
of Gloucester County, as well as a disgrace | should we feel grateful, that on this occasion, 
to the statute-book of New Jersey, which|so much of mercy was mixed with warning. 
sanctions it. Strong exertions were used in| We by no means rejoice over the broken limbs 
this County a few years since,to induce the|of our neighbours; this were both unfeeling 





Legislature to retrace the retrograde move-|and unnatural; neither do we mark “ those | 


ment which it made when it repealed the old|on whom the tower of Siloam fell,”’ as more 
law against public horse-racing, and thus | preeminently guilty than their fellows who 
threw open the door for the perpetration of | escaped: but we unquestionably believe, that 
this evil, and its numerous attendant vices. | in cases of this character, there may some- 
Those efforts haye unhappily been as yet un-/|times be traced evidences of that retributive 
availing ; both spring and fall are the columns! justice, which does not always slumber, even 
of our newspapers occupied with descriptions | in this world : and we apprehend too, it may 
of the races—feats of gambling and debauch- | be excusable to acknowledge, that we cannot 
ery—accidents of broken limbs, and lives jeo- | so thoroughly, and with the whole heart, com- 
parded, in a manner which should shock the miserate suffering under such circumstances, 
sensibilities of every one who feels that we|as we do when it overtakes in the honest and 
are accountable beings. New Jersey contin-| honourable pursuit of the business and duties 
ues to forget that the “ pillars of government | of life. The man who in his fool-hardiness 
can only have stability, when resting upon a|mangles his body by leaping down the preci- 
sound and vital morality.” Her Legislature | pice, has no right to look around him, and ex- 
forgets that “ human law should be the per-| pect the sympathies of lookers-on. 

fection of reason, and her voice the harmony 
of the world ;” that the highest basiness of| that after the accident “ two were taken up 
legislation should be to purify and elevate the | for dead,” but they subsequently revived. For 
character of the people, and so far as is con- | awhile it was thought the great race would be 








}extent claimed, can New Jersey for one mo- 


ment persuade herself, that this improvement 
| would be pu-chased at any other than a fear- 
| ful price? Could we afford to purchase. it at 
the price of the demoralizing influences, which 


|all concede to be the invariable attendants of 


the public race ground? Can we suppose 
| that these evils are confined within the limits 
of the course, or to those who actually visit 
\it? Alas! we would forget the contagious- 
|ness of vice! Like the branches of the Ban- 
yan fig tree, its influences spread wider and 
| wider, and root themselves further and further 
from the parent stem. 

As a citizen of New Jersey, we feel that 
|our earliest, and fondest, and dearest associa- 
|tions, are connected with its welfare. We 


highly value its institutions, and for some of 


'them we could crave a perpetuity of endu- 
lrance. We do not forget, however, that 
|** sin is a shame to any people ;” and we ac- 
| knowledge a mantling blush, while we recol- 
lect at this moment, that now, in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, a necessity exists 
thus to plead with the people and the legisla- 
ture, to blot this foul stigma from their book 
of laws. These laws exhibit our progress in 
civilization: and if New Jersey should now 
legalise cock-fighting and bull-baiting—and 
why might she not as well as public horse- 
racing !—the universal impression would be 





The Camden Mail of the 4th instant, says, | that she was recreant to her age—to her po- 


sition and her character—that her movement 
was retrograde, instead of “ upward, and on- 
ward, and true to her line.” But she must 
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retrace her steps—we are confident of it~ | tions of it which were printed between 1526 | 
she must recognize the sentiment, that the | and 1600. 
true principle and object of criminal legisla-| In Italy the works of the old classic Roman | 
tion, is preservation from crime, far more | authors were rapidly printed, when means for | 
than its punishment; and that that State only |doing so were introduced. In Switzerland, | 
whose institutions rest upon the immutable | especially at Geneva and Basle, a great num- | 
principles of right, may hope for a long period | ber of books, chiefly of a religious character, | 
of happy enjoyment in the exercise of the no-| were printed and sold immediately after pres- | 
blest privileges of our species. ses were set up. ~ Indeed, the trading talent | 
M. | of the Swiss manifested itself in the beginning | 
Woodbury, Sixth month 9th. of the sixteenth century very prominently in 
— relation to books, for they supplied booksel- 
From Chambers’ Edinburgh Journal. | lers even to Germany—to which we must now 

‘ : rr return. 
Bookselling after the Invention of Printing. tn the duwh of  linerary: commerce, whele- 
er re ene sale trade, in whatever article, was chiefly 
The distribution of Faust, Schoeffer and | conducted at fairs, which took place once, 
Company’s workmen at the seige of Mayence | twice, or thrice a year. To these great meet- 
in 1642, began by this time (1470) to operate | ings manufacturers andagriculturalists brought 
throughout Europe, by supplying printers to| such produce as was of a perishable charac- 
various continental cities. At this early time |ter, and which was purchased by retailers, 
most printers sold their own books; and if we} who either came from different parts of the 
state the different periods at which printing| country, or employed local agents to purchase 
was introduced into various countries, we shall|on their account. Amongst other manufac- 


Se 





claiming the seven privilege copies ordered 
by law to be presented to the universities, 
and, in fact, exercising the power of a most 
troublesome police. Against this the book- 
sellers often remonstrated, but without suc- 
cess. At length the principal part of the 
book-trade withdrew to Leipsic, where gener- 
al fairs were held thrice every year, and 
where, next to Frankfort, the greatest number 
of books was sold. 

The earliest accurate information obtained 
respecting the sale of books at Leipsic fair, 
refers to 1545, when we he printers Stei- 
ger and Boskopf, both remberg, repair- 
ing thither with their “ wares.” A few years 
later, the fame of this market as a place of 
sale for books, spread over the rest of the 
continent, and in 1556 it was visited by the 
Paris bookseller Clement, and in 1560 by 
Pietro Valgrisi from Venice. From the ac- 
cidental mention of these visits and names in 
the annals of the Leipsic fair, we may infer 
that booksellers from other parts of the world 
also frequented it habitually, although no re- 





show also when books of print began to be sold | turers, the printers brought their goods,|cord of their presence has been made. The 
in each place, The first introduction of this| which were bought by retailers, and distribu- | different languages which they spoke had lit- 
invention into Italy was at Subbiaco, in 1465; ted by them throughout the country. At)tle effect upon the sale of their books, the 
into Paris, in 1469 ; into England, (Westmin- | first the greatest quantity of booksellers’ stalls | greater part of which, wherever printed, was 





ster,) in 1474; into Spain, (Barcelona,) in| was assembled at the Frankfort fairs, where 
1475; into Abyssinia, in 1521; into Mexico, | multitudes of strangers and merchants met. 
in 1550 ; into the East Indies, (Goa,) in 1577 ;| Ant. Kober of Nuremberg, Ch. Plantin of 
into Peru, (Lima,) in 1586; into North Ame-| Antwerp, and Stephanus (Etienne) of Paris, 
rica, (Cambridge, Boston and Philadelphia,) | are recorded as booksellers visiting the Frank- 
in 1640. One of the most active of the Ger-| fort fair as early as the year 1473. From 
man printers and booksellers, between 1473 | this period Frankfort gradually became the 
and 1513, was Ant. Kober, at Nuremberg,| great book-mart. In 1526, Christopher 
who had twenty-four presses and nearly one | Froschauer, from Basle, wrote to his princi- 
hundred workmen in his employ, and kept | pal, Ulrich Zwingli, informing him of the ra- 
open shops at Frankfort, Leipsic, Amsterdam | pid and profitable sale of his books at Frank- 
and Venice, all conducted with the Eratost | fort, te persons who had sent for them from 
regularity and ofder. He had on sale not! all parts. In 1549, Operin of Basle, publish- 
only works of his own publication, but also | er of the classics, visited Frankfort, and made 
works of other publishers. At Ulmand Basle| a profitable speculation. At this period ap- 
there were likewise several booksellers carry-| peared Luther, the great champion of the 
ing on an extensive trade. The many pil-| Protestant world, protesting loudly and open- 
grimages (Wallfahrten) to holy places in the! ly, both in speech and in writing, against the 
interior of Germany——which were then as} ipany abuses that had crept into the church 
much frequented as the sacred shrines in In-| of Rome ; and the great cause of the Refor- 
dia, and are so still in some Roman Catholic} mation, while it derived great assistance from 
countries——offered them good opportunities| the printing-press, repaid this benefit by con- 
for disposing of their books, particularly of|tributing largely to its development and ex- 
those having a religious tendency, which were | tension. Saxony, with its enlightened uni- 
printed on cheap linen paper, instead of the | versities, (Wittenberg and Leipsic,) now be- 
expensive parchment formerly in use. came the seat and central point of free theo- 

Wherever we turn, we shall find that, once logical discussion and investigation, and the 
introduced into a country, the press was kept | booksellers soon found it worth their while to 
in extraordinary activity, and books were| visit also the Leipsic fair. Besides, the lite- 
spread in all directions. ‘There were in Eng-) rary intercourse in that country was free and 
land, from the time of Caxton to 1600, no| unfettered, whilst at Frankfort it had to con- 
fewer than three hundred and fifiy printers. | tend, in later years, with several difficulties, 
Ames and Herbert have recorded the titles of arising from the peculiar situation of a smaller 
ten thousand different works printed here in| state, and the restrictions and vexations of an 
the same interval; the yearly average num-|[mperial Board of Control (Kaiserliche 
ber of distinct works issued and sold in the| Biicher Commission) established by the Ger- 
hundred and thirty years was seventy-five. | man emperor, through the influence of the 





{in Latin. In 1589, the number of new works 
| brought to Leipsic was 362, of which 246, or 
| 68 per cent., were in the Latin language. The 
literary tastes of that time may be guessed 
from the fact, that of the whole number of 
these literary novelties, 200 were on theolo- 
gical subjects, 48 on law and jurisprudence, 
and 45 on philosophy and philology. 

The trade in books carried on in Liepsic, 
increased so rapidly, that it banished traffic in 
|other articles from the fair. No fewer than 
fourteen printers and booksellers had, by 
1616, taken up their residence in the city. 
The names of these individuals have become 
‘dear to the modern bibliomaniac, from the 
rarity of the works bearing their respective 
imprints. These “ publishers” (for by this 
period the wholesale bookseller was distin- 
guished from the retailer by that expression) 
brought to the Easter fair of 1616 no less 
than 153 new works, the productions of their 
own presses. Of other publishers in various 
parts of Germany, eight resided at Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine, seven belonged to Nuremberg, 
four to Jena, three to Ulm, and the same 
/number to Hamburg ; Wittenberg, Strasburg, 
Gotha, Cologne, Breslau, had each two, and 
Liibeck, Goslar, Heidelberg, Rostock, and 
Luneburg, one. 

The Easter fair held at Leipsic was now 
exclusively devoted to books. ‘The booksel- 
lers had already organized a system, by which 
they were enabled to print a catalogue of 
every new work that was to be sold at the 
fair, so that purchasers had no difficulty in 
making their selection; and Leipsic Easter 
fair became the great book-mart for the whole 





The number of copies of each was, however, | Catholic clergy. Archbishop Berthold, of} continent. 


in all probability small, for the early book-| Mayence, had previously (in 1486) establish- 
sellers were cautious. Even Grafton only|ed ‘a similar censorship in his dominions. 
printed 500 copies of his complete edition of The chief object of that board was to watch 
the Scriptures (that of 1504;) and yet soland visit the book-shops—-which, in Frank- 
graat was the demand for the English Bible,| fort, were all situated in one street, still call- 


that there are still extant copies of 326 edi-|ed the Buchgasse—seizing forbidden books, 


Having brought our notices of “ the trade” 
in Germany down to the great era in its ex- 
istence, the establishment of the Leipsic 
book-fair, and in England to the unhappy 
time when our country was torn by civil war, 
and the book, with all other trades, was ina 
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struggling and depressed condition, we shall, | ner proceeding so silently, that, unless close- 
in succeeding articles, offer some interesting | ly watched, they are pretty sure to escape. 
facts concerning the modern system of book | 

selling, as practised in various countries! they immediately walk off in a dignified man- 
where any very considerable literary com-|ner, as if anxious to make you believe that 
merce is carried on. they have not been injured, emitting a loud 
note all the while; but the instant they reach 
the shore they become silent, and make off in 
the manner described. Iwas much surprised | 
one day, while on the coast of Labrador, to 


—_ 
Vigilance of Canadian Geese, 


Wherever you find them, and however re- 


under every disadvantage, in the footsteps of 
the philosopher of our sister State, is collect- 


If shot at and wounded while on the ice,| ed and preserved. 


There is another reason why this memoir 
is appropriate. Maryland is the only State in 
the Union that has clearly indicated her poli- 
cy in regard to her coloured population. She 
looks to their gradual and voluntary removal 
as the only means of solving the difficult prob- 
lem which their presence involves. To aid in 


mote from the ts of man the place may 
be, they are at all times so vigilant and suspi- 
cious, that it is extremely rare to surprise 


them. Ia keenness of sight and‘acuteness of |from the shore, when the boat was swiftly 


hearing, they are perhaps surpassed by no 
bird whatever. They act as sentinels toward 
each other, and during the hours at which 
the flock reposes, one or more ganders stand 
on the watch. At the sight of cattle, horses, 
or animals of the deer kind, they are seldom 
alarmed ; but a bear or cougar is instantly 
announced, and if on such occasions, the flock 
is on the ground near water, the birds imme- 
diately betake themselves in silence to the 
latter, swim to the middle of the pond or riv- 
er, and there remain until danger is over. 
Should their enemies pursue them in the wa- 
ter, the males utter loud shrieks, and the 


see how cunningly one of these birds, which, | this removal, she appropriated, in 1831, the 
in consequence of the moult, was quite unable | large sum of $200,000 ; not in the expecta- 
to fly, managed for a while to elude our pur- | tion that this sum would transport them all 
suit. 1t was first perceived at some Gtanes | from this country to Africa, but that by means 
of it, a community of freemen capable of self« 
rowed towards it, and it swam before us with| support and self-government might be estab- 
great speed, making directly towards the) lished there, that would be so attractive ulti- 
land ; but when we came within a few yards| mately to the coloured people here, as to pro- 
| of it, it dived, and nothing could be seen of it} duce an emigration atthe proper cost of the 
for a long time. Every one of the party stood | emigrants themselves, Based on the same mo- 
on tiptoe to mark the spot at which it should | tives, and as great in amount as the emigra- 
rise, but in vain, when the man at the rudder) tion from Europe to Anierica. This policy 
accidentally looked over the stern, and there | and its results rust enter largely into the his- 
saw the goose, its body immersed, the point| tory of Maryland. [Its success must mainly , 
| of its bill alone above water, and its feet bu-| depend upon the ability and skill of the emi- 
' sily engaged in propelling it so as to keep| grants to found such a nation as will accom- 
pace with the movements of the boat. . The! plish the end in view; and this in its turn 
sailor attempted to catch it while within a| depends on the oft-mooted question as to the 
foot or two of him; but with the swiftness of | comparative intellect of the two races, the 


| 





birds arrange themselves in close ranks, rise | thought it shifted from side to side, fore and| white and the coloured. ‘To decide this, facts 


simultaneously in a few seconds, and fly off in 


aft, until, delighted at having witnessed so| are important ; and not one more conclusive 


a compact body, seldom at such times forming | much sagacity in a goose, I begged the party | exists, than the abilities and character of 


lines or angels, i¢ being in fact, only when the | to suffer it to escape.— Audubon. 


distance they have to travel is great that they 
dispose themselves in those forms. So acute 
is their sense of hearing, that they are able to 
distinguish the different sounds or footsteps of 
their foes with astonishing accuracy. Thus 
the lseaking of a dry stick by a deer, is at 
once distinguished from the same accident 
occasioned by a man. If a dozen of large 
turtles drop into the water, making a great 
noise in their full, or if the same effect is pro- 
duced by an alligator, the wild goose pays no 
regard to it; but however faint and distant 
may be the sound of an Indian’s paddle, that 


their enemy. These birds are extremely cun- 
ning also; and should they conceive them- 
selves unseen, they silently move into the tall 
grasses by the margin of the water, lower 
their heads, and lie perfectly quiet until the 
boat has passed by. I have seen them walk 
off from a large frozen pond into the woods, 
to elude the sight of the hunter, and return as 
soon as he had crossed the pond. But should 
there be snow on the ice or in the woods, they 
prefer watching the intruder, and take to wing 
long before he is within shooting distance, as 
if aware of the ease with which they could be 
followed by their tracks over the treacherous 
surface. If wounded in the wing, they some- 
times dive to a small depth, and make off with 
astonishing address, always in the direction 
of the shore ; the moment they reach which, 
you may observe them sneaking through the 
long grass or bushes, their necks extended an 
inch or so above the ground, and inthis man- 





Benjamin Banneker. 





BENJAMIN BANNEKER. 


Interesting Memoir of Bensamtn BANNFKER, | 


a Coloured Marylander. Read before the 
Maryland Historical Society, at its meet- 
ing for May, 1845. By John H, B. La- 
trobe, Esq. 


[Published by order of the Society.] 
A few words may be necessary to explain 


why a memoir of a free man of colour, for- | 
merly a resident of Maryland, is deemed of 
may by accident have struck the side of his| sufficient interest to be presented to the His- 
canoe, it is at once marked, every individual | torical Society. 

raises its head and looks intently towards the | 
place from which the noise has proceeded, | try of more interest than those connected with 
and in silence all watch the movements of | 


Thete are no questions relating to our coun- | 


her coloured population; an interest which 
has been increasing, year after year, until it 


Whether, therefore, as a matter of mere 
curiosity only, or asa fact from which im 
portant inferences for present action are to be 
drawn, a memoir of the individual in ques- 
tion should possess interest for our associa- 
tion. 

Benjamin Banneker was born in Baltimore 
county, near the village of Ellicott’s Mills, in 
the year 1732, His father was a native 
African, and his mother the child of natives 
of Africa; so that to no admixture of the 
blood of the white man was he indebted for 
his peculiar and extraordinary abilities. His 
father was a slave when he married; but his 
wife, who was a free woman, and possessed 
of great energy and industry, very soon after- 
|wards purchased his freedom. Banneker’s 
| mother was named Morton before her mar- 
riage, and belonged to a family remarkable 





has acquired its present absorbing character. | 


Time and space prohibit an inquiry into the 
causes of this. It is sufficient to state the 
fact. The presence of this population in the 


States where slavery exists, modifies their in-| 


stitutions in important particulars, and affects 
in a greater or less degree the character of 
the dominant race. For this reason alone, 
the memoir of a coloured man, who has dis- 
tinguished himself in an abstruse science, by 
birth a Marylander, claims consideration from 


those who have associated tp collect and pre- | 


serve facts and records relating to the men 
and deeds of the past. ‘The Historical Socie- 
ty of Pennsylvania, has, no doubt, carefully 


gathered all that could be obtained to illus-| 


trate the life and scientific character of Rit- 
tenhouse. In presenting to the Historical 
Society of Maryland a memoir of Banneker, 
the little that is known of one who followed, 


| for its intelligence. When upwards of seven- 
| ty, she was still very active; and it is re- 
| membered of her, that at this advanced age 
|she made nothing of catching her chickens 
when wanted by running them down. A ne- 
| phew of her’s, Greenbury Morton, was a per- 
| son of some note, notwithstanding his com- 
plexion. Prior to 1809, free people of colour, 
possessed of a certain property qualification, 
voted in Maryland. In this year a law was 
| passed, restricting the right of voting to free 
white males. Morton was ignorant of the 
| law till he offered to vote at the polls in Bal- 
| timore county; and it is said, when his vote 
| was refused, he addressed the crowd in a 
strain of true and passionate eloquence, which 
kept the audience, that the election had as- 
| sembled for him, in breathless attention while 
he spoke. 

The joint labour of the elder Banneker and 
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his wife enabled them to purchase a small | ty years of age, that he contrived and made | restored most honourably. 
farm, which continued after their death in the | a clock, which proved an excellent time-piece. jin his handwriting, 


possession of their son. 


The farm wasa tract | | He had seen a watch, but not a clock, such |17 90, states, * 


A memorandum 
dated December 18th, 
informed me that 








of one hundred: acres, the half of a larger)an article not yet having found its way into|-—— stole my horse and great coat; and that 


tract called ‘ Stout,” and was conveyed by 
Richard Gist, to Robert Bannaky, as the name 
was then spelt, and Benjamin Bannaky, his 
son, (who was then but five years old,) 
on the tenth of March, 1737, for the con- 
sideration of 7,000 pounds of tobacco. At 
the date of Banneker’s birth, his parents, al- 
though within ten miles of Baltimore, lived 
almost in a wilderness. In 1727, five years 
before, the site of Baltimore was the farm of 
John Flemming, on which, in that year, the 
legislature authorized a town to be laid out. 
The view of this town, in 1751, with which 
we are all familiar, does not exhibit more than 
twenty houses, stragglimy over the eminences 
on the right bank of Jones’s Falls. In 1740, 
Baltimore had been surrounded with a board 
fence to protect it against the Indians. All 
this is proper to be remembered, in order that 


the difficulties against which Banneker had|ker, and they continued during his life his 


to struggle may be fairly understood. In 
1732, Elkridge landing was of more conse- 
quence than Baltimore. 

When Benjamin was old enough, he was 
employed to assist his parents in their labour 
This was at an early age, when his destiny 
seemed nothing better than that of a child of 
poor and ignorant free negroes, occupying a 
few acres of Jand in a remote and thinly-peo- 
pled neighbourhood,—a destiny which cer- 
tainly, at this day, is not of very brilliant pro- 
mise, and which, at the time in question, must 
have been gloomy enough. In the intervals 
of toil, and when he was approaching, or had 
attained, manhood, he was sent to an obscure 
and distant country schcol, which he attended 
until he had acquired a knowledge of reading 
and writing, and had advanced in arithmetic 
as far as “* Double Position.” In all matters 
beyond these rudiments of learning, he was 
his owninstructor, On leaving school he was 
obliged to labour for years, almost uninter- 
ruptedly, for his support. But his memory 
being retentive, he lost nothing of the little 
education he had acquired. On the contrary, 
although utterly destitute of books, he ampli- 
fied and improved his stock of arithmetical 
knowledge, by the operation of his mind alone. 
He was an acute observer of everything that 
he saw, or which took place around him in 
the natural world, and he sought with avidity 
information from all sources of what was go- 
ing forward in society; so that he became 
gradually possessed of a fund of general know- 
ledge, which it was difficult to find among 
those even who were far more favoured by 
opportunity and circumstances than he was. 
At first his information was a subject of re- 
mark and wonder among his illiterate neigh- 
bours only ; but, by. degrees, the reputation 
of it spread through a wider circle; and Ben- 
jamin Banoeker, still a young man, came to 
be thought of, as one who could not only per- 
form all the operations of mental arithmetic 
with extraordinary facility, but exercise a 
sound and discriminating judgment upon men 
and things. 

lt was at this time, when he was about thir- 





the quiet and secluded valley in which he the said intended to murder me when 

lived. ‘The watch was therefore his model. | opportunity presented. gave me 
It took him a good while to accomplish this|a caution to let no one come into my house 
feat; his great difficulty, as he often used to|jafter dark.’ The names of the parties were 
say, being to make the hour, minute and se-/joriginally written in full; but they were af- 
cond hands, correspond in their motions. But |terwards carefully cancelled, as though Ban- 
the clock was finished at last, and raised still|neker had reflected, that it was wrong to leave 
higher the credit of Banneker in his neigh-|an unauthenticated assertionon record against 
bourhood as an ingenious man, as well as a/anindividual, which might prejudice him, if in- 
good arithmetician. correct, by the mere fact that ithad been made. 
The making of the clock was an important| Very soon after the possession of the books 
matter, for it was probably owing to the fame |already mentioned had drawn Banneker’s at- 
of it, that the Ellicott family, who had just} tention to astronomy, he determined to com- 
commenced a settlement where Ellicott’s| pile an almanac, that being the most familiar 
Mills now stands, were induced to seek him|use that occurred to him of the information 
out. Well educated, and having great apt-|he had acquired. Of the labour of the work, 
ness for the useful mechanics, they were the|few of those can form an estimate who would 
men, of all others, able to understand and ap-|at this day commence such a task, with all 
preciate the character and abilities of Banne- | the assistance afforded by accurate tables and 
well digested rules. Banneker had no such 
aid: and it is narrated as a well-known fact, 
s| that he commenced and had advanced far in 
the preparation of the logarithms necessary 
for his purpose, when he was furnished with a 
set of tables by George Ellicott. About this 
time he began the record of his calculations, 
which is still in existence, and is left with the 
society for examination. A memorandum 
George Ellicott was acci-| contained in it thus corrects an error in Fer- 
dentally prevented from giving Banneker any | guson’s Astronomy. “ It appears to me that 
information as to the use of either books i wisest of men may at times be in error ; 











firm and zealous friends. 

As already stated, the basis of Banneker’s 
arithmetical knowledge was obtained from the 
school-book, into which he had advanced as 
far as Double Position; but in 1787, George 
Ellicott lent him Mayer’s Tables, Ferguson’s 
Astronomy, and Leadbeater’s Lunar Tables. 
Along with these books were some astronom- 
ical instruments. 


instruments at the time he lent them ; but be-| for instance, Dr, Ferguson informs us, that 
fore he again met him, and the interval was aj when the sun is within 12 deg. of either node 
brief one, Banneker was independent of any | at the time of full, that the moon will be eclips- 
instruction, and was already absorbed in the|ed: but I find, according to his method of 
contemplation of the new world which was] projecting a lunar eclipse, there will be none 
thus opened to his view. From this time, the|by the above elements, and yet the sun is 
study of astronomy became the great object | within 11 deg. 46 min. 11 sec. of the moon’s 
of his life, and for a season he almost disap-| ascending node. 
peared from the sight of his neighbours. Hejapogee prevents the appearance of this 
was unmarried, and was the sole occupant of| eclipse.” Another memorandum makes the 
a cabin on the lot of ground already mention-| following corrections. ‘ Errors that ought to 
ed. His parents had died at a date which is| be corrected in my Astronomical ‘Tables are 
not remembered ; these : 2 vol. Leadbeater, p. 204, when 5, an- 


But the moon being in her 


before the period, however, | 


to which we now particularly refer. He was|omaly is 4° 30°, the equation 8° 38’ 41’ 
still obliged to labour for his bread; but by |ought to have been 3° 28’ 41". In ¢ equa- 
contracting his wants he made little serve 





tion, page 155, the logarithm of his distance 
him, and he thus obtained leisure to devote alien © ought to have been 6 in the second 
his books. His favourite time for study was| place from the index, instead of 7, that is from 
night, when he could look out upon the plan- | the time that his anomaly i is 3° 24° until it is 
ets whose story he was reading, and whose | 4+ 0°.” Both Ferguson and Leadbeater would 
laws he was gradually but surely mastering, |probably have looked incredulous, had they 
During the hours of darkness, Banneker was been informed, that their laboured works had 
at his labours, and shutting himself up in his| been reviewed and corrected by a free negro 
house, when not obliged to toil out of doors|in the then almost unheard-of valley of the 
with his hands, he slept during the day. Inj} Patapsco. 
this way he lost the reputation for industry 

which he had acquired in early life; and — 

those who saw but little of him in his field,} Our incomes should be like our shoes; if 
and who found him sleeping when they visited | too small, they will gall and pinch us, but if 
his house, set him down as a lazy fellow, who| too large, they will cause us to stumble and 
would come to no good, and whose old age|to trip. But wealth, after all, is a relative 
would disappoint the promise of his youth. thing ; since he that has little, and wants less, 
There was a season, when this estimate of|is richer than he that has much, and wants 
him by the ignorant among his neighbours,|more, True contentment depends not upon 
led to attempts to impose on him, and at times| what we have, but upon what we would have ; 
gave him serious inconvenience. But as peo-|a tub was large enough for Diogenes, but a 
ple came to understand him, his character was| world was too little for Alexander.—Colton. 


(To be continued.) 
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Pizarro here was born; a greater name 

The list of glory boasts not ; toils and pain, 
Famine, and hostile elements, and hosts 
Embattled, failed to check him in his course: 
Not to be wearied, not to be deterred, 

Not to be overcome. A mighty realm 

He overran, and with relentless arms 

Slew or enslaved its unoffending sons, 

And wealth, and power, and fame, were his rewards. 
There is another world beyond the grave, 
According to their deeds where men are judged. 
O reader! if thy daily bread be earned 

By daily labour,—yea, however low, 

However wretched be thy lot assigned, 

Thank thou, with deepest gratitude, the God 
Who made thee, that thou art not such as he. 


For “* The Friend.” 
THE PILGRIMS. 


The following allegory appears to me to 
contain matter for reflection, and is offered to 
the Editor of “ The Friend,” for republica- 
tion. The edition from which it is taken was 
printed in Philadelphia in 1807. I do not 
know the author. 

THE PILGRIMS. AN ALLEGORY. 


Methought I was once upon a time travel- 
ling through a certain land which was very 


full of people, but, what was rather odd, not! of their time in crowds, either in the way of | and more enduring inheritance.’ 
one of all this multitude was at home ; they traffic or diversion. 


were all bound to a far 


Though it was permitted by the Lord of the 
land that these pilgrims might associate to- 
gether for their present mutual comfort and 
convenience, and each was not only allowed, 
but commanded to do the others all the servi- 
ces he could upon their journey, yet it was 
decreed, that every individual traveller must 
enter the far country singly. ‘There was a 


great gulf at the end of ‘the journey, which | 


every one must pass alone, and at his own 
risk, and the friendship of the whole united 
world could be of no use in shooting that gulf. 
The exact time when each was to pass was 
not known to any ; this the Lord always kept 
a close secret, out of kindness; yet still they 
were as sure that the time must come, and 


that at no very great distance, as if they were | 


informed of the very moment. 
Now, as they knew they were always lia- 
ble to be called away at an hour’s notice, one 


would have thought they would have been | 


chiefly employed in packing up, and prepar- 
ing, and getting every thing in order. Not 
they, indeed. It was almost the only thing 
which they did not think about. 





distant country.|them so much engaged i 


itheir home, where their whole interest 
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know a little what sort of a city London or 
York is? Don’t you wonder what is doing 
there, and whether you are properly qualified | 
for the business or the company you expect to 
be engaged in? Do you never look at the 
map, or consult a gazetteer ? And don’t you | 
try to pick up from your fellow-passengers in 
the stage-coach any little information you can 
get? And though you be obliged, out of ci- 
vility, to converse with them on common sub- 
jects, yet do not your secret thoughts still run 
upon London or York, its business, or its plea- 
sures? And above all, if you are likely to 
set out early, are you not afraid of oversleep- 
ing, and does not that fear keep you upon the 
watch, so that you are commouly up and rea- 
dy before the porter comes to summons you? 
Reader! if this be your case, how surprised 
will you be to hear that the travellers to the 
far country have 
though bound on a journey of infinitely more 
importance, to a land where nothing can be| 
sent after them, and in which, when they are 
once settled, all errors are irretrievable ! 


not half your prudence, | 


m per decay, fan as it was only built to sent: a 
certain term, it would sometimes grow so un- 
comfortable by increasing dilapidations, even 
| before the ordinary lease was out, that the 
lodging was hardly worth keeping, though the 
tenant could seldom be persuaded to think so, 
but clung to it to the last. 
First, the thatch on the top of the tenement 
changed colour, then it fell off and left the 
roof bare ; then “ the grindersiceased because 
they were few ;” then the windows became 
so darkened that the owner could scarcely see 
through them ; then one prop fell away, then 
‘another ; then the uprights became bent, and 
|the whole fabric trembled and tottered, with 
every other symptom of a falling house. On 
some occasions the Lord ordered his messen- 
gers, of which he had a great variety, to bat- 
ter, injure, deface, and almost demolish the 
frail building, even while it seemed new and 
| strong ; this was what the landlord called 
“ giving warning ;” but many a tenant would 
| not take it, and was so fond of staying where 
| he was, even under all these inconveniences, 








I observed that these pilgrims, instead of} that at last he was cast out by ejectment, not 


being upon the watch, lest they should be or- 
dered off unprepared, instead of laying up any 


provision, or even making memorandums of 


what they would be likely to want, spent most 


At yt when I saw 


conversing with 
each other, I thought ita aad sign, and lis- 
tened attentively to their “talk, not doubting 
but the chief turn of it would be about the cli- 
mate, or treasures, or soc iely they should 
probably meet with in the far country. I 
supposed they might be also discussing about 
the best and safest road to it, and that each | 
was availing himself of the knowledge of his'| 


| 
neighbour, on a subject of equal importance 


to all. I listened to every party, but in 
scarcely any did 1 hear one word about the 
land to which they were bound, though it was 
, @x- 
pectation, and inheritance lay ; to which also 
great part of their friends were gone before, 
and whither they were sure all the rest would 
follow. ‘Their whole talk was about the bu- 
siness or the pleasures, or the fashions, of the 
strange country which they were merely pas- 
ing through, and in which they had not one 
foot of land which they were sure of calling 
their own for the next quarter of an hour. 
W hat little estate they had was personal and 
not real, and that was a mortgaged lifehold 
tenement of clay, not properly their own, but 


Now I only appeal to you, my readers, if| only lent to them on a short uncertain lease, 


any of you are setting out upon a little com- 
mon journey, if it is only to London or York, 
is not all your leisure time employed in set- 
ling your business at home, and packing up 
every little necessary for your expedition? 
And does not the fear of neglecting anything 
you ought to remember or may have occasion 
for, haunt your mind, and sometimes even in- 
trade upon you unseasonably ? And when 
you are actually on your journey, especially 
if you have never been at that place before, 
or are likely to remain there, don’t you begin 
'o think a little about the pleasures and the 
tmployments of the place, and to wish to 


of which threescore years and ten was consi- | 
dered as the longest period, and very few in- 
deed lived in it to the end of the term; for 
this was always at the will of the Lord, part 
of whose prerogative it was, that he could 
take away the lease at pleasure, knock down 
the stoutest tenement at a single blow, and 
turn out the poor, shivering, helpless tenant, 
naked, to that far country for which he had 
made no provision. 

Sometimes, in order to quicken the pilgrim 
in his preparations, the Lord would break 
down the tenement by slow degrees, some- 
times he would let it tumble by its own natu- 


being prevailed on to leave his dwe lling in a 
| proper manner, though one would have thought 
the fear of being turned out would have whet- 
ted his diligence i in preparing for “a better 
For though 
| the people were only teaants at will in these 
| crazy tenements, yet, through the goodness 
lof the same Lord, the *y were ussured that he 
never turned them out of these habitations 
before he had on his part provided for them 
la better, so that there was not such another 
| landlord ir the world ; and though their pre- 
Lewue dweliing was but frail, being Ponty slightly 
run up to serve the occasion, yet the vy might 
hold their future possessio yn by a most certain 
tenure, the promise of the Lord himself. 
This promise, with other good things, was 
recorded in a book, of which almost every 
one could get a copy. ‘This, indeed, had not 
always been the case ; because, till a few ages 
| back, there had been a sort of monopoly in 
the case, and “ the wise and prudent,” that is, 
the cunning and fraudful, had hid these re- 
cords from the “ babes and sucklings,” that 
|is, from the low and ignorant, and many frauds 
had been practised, and the poor had been 
cheated of their right, so that not being al- 
lowed to read and judge for themselves, they 
had been sadly imposed upon; but all these 
tricks had been put an end to more than two 
hundred years when I passed through the 
country, and the meanest man who could read 
might ‘then have a co py, so that he might see 
for himself there set down, what the good 
landlord, indeed, secretly told all who would 
listen to him. But it surprised me to see 
how few comparatively made use of these 
vast advantages. Of those who had a copy, 
many laid it carelessly by, expressed a gener- 
al belief in the truth of the title-deed, a gener- 
al satisfaction that they should come in for a 
share of the inheritance, a general good opin- 
ion of the Lord whose promises were therein 
mentioned, and a general disposition to take 
his words upon trust ; always, however, in- 
tending at a convenient season to inquire far- 
ther into the matter; and this neglect of 
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theirs was construed into a forfeiture of the dead letter, and unable to give life, only as/ rival at any point with more ease than a man 
inheritance. |they are opened by ‘the Spirit which quick-|on the fleetest horse could overtake another 
At the end of this country lay the vast gulf eneth ;? and then they are precious, inesti- | on foot. 
mentioned before ; it was shadowed over by a mably precious, beyond all words which have} But of all the uses to which this new and 
broad and thick cloud, which prevented the been written: a single sentence of them, S0/ marvellous agent has been applied, none pro- 
pilgrims from seeing in a distinct manner what imparted, being much more profitable and ed-| mises such remarkable results as to agricul. 
was doing behind it, yet such beams of bright- ifying to the inward man, than long and ela-|ture, It is a principle which has been long 
ness now and then darted through the cloud, borate discourses, or the voluminous produc- | admitted and understood, that electricity had 
as enabled those who used a telescope provid- tions of men. When in a state of darkness, | a considerable effect on vegetation, but it has 
ed for that purpose, to see “ the substance of distress and uncertainty, our attention ought | not been till now that any practical applica- 
things hoped for ;” but it was not every one therefore to be inwardly turned to Him who) tion of that aid has been attempted. Of late 
who could make use of this telescope ; no eye |‘ hath the key of David,’ who, in the days of| many experiments have been made, in a man- 
indeed was naturally disposed to it; but an his flesh, commiserated the poor and dis-|ner, too, which afford means of judging, not 
earnest desire of getting a glimpse of the in-|tressed among the people, inviting them on! only the comparative result but comparative 
visible realities, gave such a strength and this wise: ‘ Come unto me, all ye that labour! cost, And we are bound to say that they are 
steadiness to the eye, as enabled it to discern'and are heavy laden, and I will give you} such, that we look upon this new agent, as 


many things which could not be seen to the rest.’ one likely, before long, to produce as great a 


natural sight. Above the cloud was this in-| 
scription, “The things which are seen are 
temporal, but the things which are not seen 
are eternal.” Of these last many glorious 
descriptions had been given, but as those splen- | 
dors were at a distance, and as the pilgrims} 
in general did not care to use the telescope, 
these distant glances made little impression. 
The glorious inheritance which lay beyond) 
the cloud, was called “The things above,” 
while a multitude of trifling objects, which ap-| 
peared contemptibly small when looked at} 
through the telescope, were called “ The} 
things below.” 

Now, as we know it is nearness which gives | 


j 





size and bulk to any object, it was not won-|: 


derful that these ill-judging pilgrims were | 


more struck with these baubles and trifles, | 
which, by lying close at hand, were visible, | 
and tempting to the naked eye, and which) 
made up the sum of “The things below,” | 
than with the remote glories of “ ‘The things 
above ;” but this was chiefly owing to their 
not making use of the telescope, through which, 
if you examined thoroughly, “ The things be- 
low” then seemed to shrink almost down to} 
nothing, while “ ‘The things above” appeared | 
the more beautiful and vast, the more the tel- 
escope was used. 

But the surprising part of the story was 
this, not that the pilgrims were captivated at 
first sight with “ The things below,” for that 
was natural enough, but that when they had 
tried them all over and over, and found them- 
selves deceived and disappointed in almost 
every one of them, it did not at all lessen their 
fondness, and they grasped at them again 
with the same eagerness as before. There 
were some gay fruits which looked alluring, 
but, on being opened, instead of a kernel they 
were found to contain rottenness, and those 
which seemed the fullest often proved on trial 
to be quite hollow and empty. Those which 


“The doctrine taught by some, that the} revolution in agriculture, as the inventions of 


Scriptures are the only rule of faith and prac-| the steam-engine or the spinning-jenny have 
tice, and may be sufficiently understood by | done in manufactures. 


the light of reason, is therefore equally erro- 
neous and uncomfortable.”—S. §. 


We have before us the result of one exper- 
iment on a considerable scale, which, we 
think, cannot but prove highly interesting to 


“‘ What cause is there for condemnation to| our readers. It took place in the north of 


say. It is true there is none; but who are 
in Christ? ‘Those who walk not after the 
flesh, but after the Spirit.’ But whilst the 
law which is in our members, and the motions 
of sin which are thereby, bring forth fruit, 
there is death and condemnation. The lan- 
guage of—no condemnation to them who are 
in Christ—I fear frequently proceeds rather 
from speculation than sensation ; and is the 
dictate of a vain hope, by which the creature 
speaketh peace unto itself, and prophesieth 
deceit. There is indeed a being baptized into 
the death of Christ, and a following the Re- 


\deemer through the bloody process of his 


sufferings, before there is an experience at- 
tained of being ‘ complete in him who is the 
head of all principality and power,’ and risen 
with him into that dominion in which he dieth 
no more, and in which those who believe are 
dead indeed unto sin, but alive unto God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.”—S. S. 


Electricity and Agriculture.—Remarkable Dis- 
covery. 

The element which now promises to be 
turned to the increased uses of man in the 
most extraordinary way is electricity. Al- 
ready we find communications made, and con- 
versations sustained, between parties fifty 
miles apart, with nearly as much rapidity as 
could be performed by any system of sym- 
ibols in the same room. By means of the 
‘electric telegraph, London is brought into in- 
|stantaneous proximity with Windsor, South- 





were most tempting to the eye were often 
found to be wormwood to the taste, or poison 
to the stomach, and many flowers that seemed 
most bright and gay, had a worm gnawing at 


the root. 
{Remainder next week.] 


“ The Holy Scriptures being written by the 
inspiration of God, are profitable for doctrine, 
correction and instruction in righteousness, 
that the man of God may be furnished to all 


ampton, and other places, and before long 
ithere is every reason to expect that commu- 
|nications may be made between all the impor- 
tant parts of the country in a few seconds. 
We have already seen some extraordinary 
examples of the effects of this rapid communi- 
cation, not the least striking of which was the 
capture of the late unhappy man Tawell. 
Hitherto it has been thought that a man hav- 
ing the start for any object by railway was 
secure from pursuit, but now this new agent 


good works. Yet they are of themselves ajwill arrest his progress, or anticipate his ar- 


‘them who are in Christ Jesus? may some | Scotland. 


A portion of a field of barley, to which the 
electric application was made, produced last 
year at the rate of thirteen quarters and a 
half to the acre, while the surrounding land, 
similarly treated in other respects, produced 
the usual quantity of five to siz quarters to 
the acre. The following is a detail of the 
very simple mode in which the electric fluid 
is collected and applied to influence the land. 
A field is divided into oblong squares, 80 yds. 
long, and 604 yards wide, and containing, 
therefore, just one acre each. The following 
is a plan of such square : 


A G B 
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At each of the points A, B, C, and D, pegs 
are driven into the ground ; the external lines 
represent strong iron wires extending from 
and fastened to each of the four pegs, and 
communicating with each other, so as to form 
a square of wire, sunk three inches below the 
surface ; at the points E and F poles are fixed 
in the ground 15 feet high; a wire is con- 
nected with the cross wire beneath the sur- 
face, at the point E,—carried up the pole, 
and along the centre of the square, to the top 
of the pole at F, down which it is conducted 
and fixed to the cross wire beneath the sur- 
face at that point. We must here remark, 
that the square must be so formed to run from 
north to south, so that the wire passing from 
E to F shall be at right angles with the equa- 
tor. It is well known that a considerable 
body of electricity is generated in the atmos- 
phere, and constantly travelling from east to 
west with the motion of the earth. This elec- 
tricity is attracted by the wire suspended from 
E to F, and communicated to the wires form- 
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ing the square under the surface of the ground, , | the sides of houses. In one place, forty rods, | ‘feel that it was s the duty of every one who 


frown the points A, B, C, and D. 


I should judge, from the spot where the ex: | 


has a voice to speak, or a pen with which to 


It has, however, been suggested to us, by a| plosion took place, a hole was blown through | write, to devote all his influence to promote 


very competent authority, who has at this mo-| the front of a frame house, lar 
ment a number of experiments going forward | | @ man to enter. 


to test this extraordinary new power in a va- 
riety of ways, that any quantity of electricity 
could be generated that might be required, by 
placing under the ground, at the point G,a 
bag of charcoal, and plates of zinc at the point 
H, and to connect the two by a wire passing 
over two poles similar to those at E and F, 
and crossing the longitudinal wire passing from 
those points. 

The cost at which this application can be 
made, is computed at £1 per acre, and it is 
reckoned to last ten to fifteen years, the wires 
being carefully taken up and replaced each 

ear. 
r We may mention the result of an experi- | 


ment on a small scale of the effect of electei- | 


city on vegetation. Two small parcels of 


mustard seed were sown—to one electricity | 


was applied, the other was left to its usual 
course : the result was, that while the former 
grew three inches and a half, the latter grew 
only one inch. We should also state, that 
the barley produced at the rate of thirteen 
quarters and a half to the acre, weighed near- 
ly two pounds more to the bushel than any in 
the neighbourhood, 

This discovery is certainly likely to pre- 
sent a very full compensation for the exhaus- 
tion of Ichaboe. ‘The results of the further 





experiments which are going forward, we will | 


from time to time report. —£conomist. 


EXPLOSION OF A BOMB SHELL, 


BY JOHN S. C. ABBOTT. 
A few weeks ago there was an aceidental | 


New York. And as I chanced to be at the| 
spot but a few moments after the explosion, I 


scene, as it met my eye. 


5 
Upon the side walk, in front 


of a shop of old iron, lay in disorder some 
thirty or forty rusty bomb shells, about eight 
inches in diameter. It was said by the crowd 


that a man had one of these between his! 


knees, endeavouring to loosen the charge with 
a stick, when it exploded, producing this scene 
of destruction and carnage. ‘The body of this 
man was torn to pieces, and scattered in frag- 
ments through the streets. Observing a 


crowd gathered around an object in the street | 


at a little distance, I approached it, and saw, 
apparently, a large piece of butcher’s meat, 
which a boy was pushing about with his foot. 
On examining it, it proved to be the lower | 
portion of a man’s leg, with the crushed bones | 
and mangled flesh. “« The other leg,’ said a} 
by-stander, ‘was blown over into Hudson | 
Street.” A crowd was collected round a win- | 
dow sill gazing at some object. It was a| 
man’s hand, the fingers burnt, and crushed, | 
and blackened, having been torn from the body, | 
and thrown with violence against the brick 
wall. 


/man, headless and limbless, had been carried | 
into the house, and the shrieks of his wife | 
Upon 


were heard over the bloody remains. 
an iron window frame lay the torn and bloody 
body of another man. A fragment of the 
shell had torn away one half of his head. He 
was dead, His blood and brains were drip- 


ping down upon the pavement, and a day la-| 


bourer had thumb and finger upon his eyes, 
to close them forever. Two young men who | 


ge enough for | 
g 


The mangled trunk of the unfortunate | 


the abolition of this fiend-like work. 

When Napoleon, with his blood-stained 
|army, arrived before the walls of Vienna, he 
planted his batteries, and in less than ten 
| hours threw three thousand of these horrible 
projectiles into the city. Three hundred of 
these bomb shells exploded every hour, five 
|every minute, in the streets and dwellings of 
this crowded metropolis. Who can imagine 
the terrors of that dreadful night, when, amid 
| the thunders of artillery, the cry and the up- 
roar of contending armies, and eonflagrations 
breaking out on every side, these terrible 
\shells, like fiery meteors with portentous 
| glare, were streaking the air, and descending 
like hail-stones upon the doomed city. Crash- 
ing through the roofs of the dwellings, they 
| exploded at the fire-side, in the very cradle 
of the infant, blowing their mangled limbs, 
|with fragments of their demolished hemes, 
far ‘and wide into the air. ‘In this way Na- 
| poleon conquered Vienna. in this way Eng- 
\land conquered Canton. And in this demon- 
iac work thousands of our countrymen are 
now ready to engage for the acquisition of 
Texas and Oregon. ‘The whole city of New 
York was thrown into excitement by the tale 
of the explosion of this one shell, and there is 
scarcely a newspaper in the land which did 
{not record the dreadful story. And yet it is 
the business of war to cast these shells by 
| thousands among the men and boys who crowd 
the ships of the navy and the merchant fleet, 
and among the aged men, the mothers, the 
maidens and the children who throng the 





| 





happened to be passing by in the middle of | dwellings and the pavements of the city !— 


the street, were literally blown up into the 


air, and fell with broken and mangled limbs 
explosion of a bomb-shell in Charlton street, | upon the pavement. 


| 


will give you a description of the terrific| whole of the back of his head torn off by a| milled dollars. 
I was sitting in my | fragment of the shell. 


They both died, I be- 
lieve, the next day. In the street lay a horse 
dead, and it was singular that he also had the | 


A beautiful wagon to 


house, about a quarter of a mile from the which he was attached, was also demolished, 
’ q 

place of the explosion, at four o’clock, Pp. m.,| the spokes of the wheels broken, and the vehi- 
when the whole house was shaken by the re-| cle almost torn to pieces. 


port of, apparently, the heaviest piece of ar- 
tillery. I was just preparing to go down in 
town, and taking an omnibus, soon saw a 


Such was the devastation produced by the | 


explosion of one single shell. And yet this 
shell did but perform its function. 


multitude of men and boys running towards | made for this very purpose—to destroy pro- 


Charlton street. In a moment more a crowd 
came around the corner of Charlton street 
into Hudson street, bearing the body of a well- 
dressed man upon a window-shutter. They 
crossed the street directly by the omnibus, 
and I observed that the whole back side of 
the head was blown off, and the blood and 
brains were dripping down upon the shutter. 
Perceiving indications of great excitement in 
the rapidly gathering crowd, and hearing ex- 
clamations of “explosion,” “ terrible explo- 
sion,” &c., I left the omnibus to learn the 
cause of the disaster. Entering Charlton 
street, guided by hundreds who were rushing to 
that point from all quarters, I observed on 
both sides of the street, for a little distance, 
that the windows were entirely demolished, 
the frames in many places blown in, doors 
shattered, and holes blown actually through 


perty and life. 
into the crowded streets of a city, there to 


explode, and blow up houses, and tear limb | 


from limb. This was the function of the in- 
strument. And this is war. To throw such 
missiles as these into the crowded streets of a 
city, is the business of war. As I looked 
upon this scene, and witnessed its carnage 


It was) 


It was made to be thrown| 


May, 1845. 
Advocate of Peace. 

Appearances.—Some years since a mer- 
chant on Long Wharf advertised for Spanish 
The premium was high. A 
Roxbury farmer who came into town for ma- 
nure, and who took pride in appearing like a 
poor man, with a shovel on his shoulder, call- 
ed at the counting-room of the man, and asked 
him if he wanted “silver dollars. *‘ Yes,” said 
the merchant; “ have you got any?” “ Not 
with me,” replied the farmer, “ but I think I 
have a few at home. What do you give ?” 
“Four per cent.,” said the merchant; and 
added, “I will give you seven for all you 
have.” ‘ Well,” said the man, “I should 
| like to have you just clap down on paper how 
| much you give, and the number of your shop, 
or I shall be puzzled to find it.” “ Yes,” 
said the merchant, “that I will do; what is 
your name?!” “Edward Sumner,” said he. 





and woe, and reflected that it was the work ‘of | The merchant then wrote as follows, and gave 


one single shell, and then reflected upon the 
consternation and horror which must be pro- 
duced by raining down a shower of these 
shells upon a city, crushing their way through 
the roofs of the houses, exploding in the 
chambers of the dying, or in parlours where 
mothers, and daughters, and infant children 
are gathered in terror, never did | so deeply 
feel before the-horrors,—the unmitigated ini- 
quity of war; never before did I so deeply 


it to him: 

“Edward Sumner, of Roxbury, says that 
he thinks he has some Spanish dollars at 
home, but don’t know. I hereby agree to 
pay him seven per cent. premium for all such 
dollars as he may produce. 

Renma,® 

“If I find any,” said the cartman, “TI will 
call with them to-morrow morning, at nine 
o’clock ; if I don’t, you won’t see me.” The 
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appearance of the man satisfied the merchant |adas were to sail, and in all 820 persons, | submitted to the people for their ratification, 


that his dollars would be scarce. At nine chiefly mechanics and agriculturalists, had| with a view to the admission of Texas, as a 
o’clock the next day, however, the man ap- within a few days left that port. ‘There were | State, into the American Union, in accord- 
peared, and stocking full after stocking full|also four more vessels there, about to sail| ance with the terms of the proposition for an- 


was carried up and emptied on the table, till | with emigrants for Quebec.— Late paper. 


seven thousand were counted. ‘The merchant, 
somewhat restive, but honourably caught, took 


the silver, gave a check for the amount, with |... 


seven per cent. added, pleasantly remarking 
*T really did not suppose from your appear- | 
ance that you could have more than half a 
dozen dollars.” 

Edward Sumner took up his check, and re- | 
plied in his own peculiar emphatic style, | 
“ Sir, Pil tell you a. truth which a man of) 
your standing in the world ought to know, | 
and it is this, Appearances oftentimes deceive | 
us.” — Late paper. 


Selected for “ The Friend.” 
THE BURIAL GROUND AT SIDON. 


The dead are everywhere ! 
The mountain side, the plain, the woods profound, 
All the wide earth —the fertile and the fair,— 

Is one vast burial ground! 


Within the populous street ; 

In solitary homes; in places high; 

In pleasure domes, where pomp and luxury meet, 
Men bow the:nselves to die, 


The old man at his door ; 
The unwean’d child, murmuring its wordless song ; 
The bondman and the free; the rich, the poor,— 
All, all to death belong. 


The sunlight gilds the walls 
Of kingly sepulchres enwrought with brass ; 
And the long shadow of the cypress falls 
Athwart the common grass. 


The living of gone time 
Builded their glorious cities by the sea, 
And awful in their greatness sat sublime, 
As if no change could be. 


There was the eloquent tongue ; 
The poet's heart ; the sage’s soul was there ; 
And loving women with their children young, 
The faithful and the fair, 


They were, but they are not; 
Suns rose and set, and eurth put on her bloom, 
Whilst man, submitting to the common lot, 
Went down into the tomb. 


And still amid the wrecks 

Of mighty generations pass’d away, 

Earth's boonest growth, the fragrant wild-flower, decks 
The tombs of yesterday. 


And in the twilight deep 
Go veiled women forth, like her who went, 
Sister of Lazarus, to the grave to weep, 
To breathe the low lament. 


The dead are everywhere ! 
Where'er is love, or tenderness, or faith ; 
Where’er is power, pomp, pleasure, pride; where’er 
Life is, or was, is death. 
2 ce 





Increase of Population.—British America, 
as well as the United States, is rapidly in- 
creasing in population. The inhabitants of 
the old world seem hastening to the new, with 
the expectation of escaping oppression and 
want, or of realizing delicious dreams of fame, 
wealth, or happiness. Many, very many of 
these are doubtless doomed to sad disappoint- 
ment. The last advices from England state 
that the fifth vessel was to leave Hull on the 
11th ultimo, in which emigrants for the Can- 


*>|fool forever; and acts as untowardly, and 
‘crossly to the reason of things, as can be 


nexation already submitted to this Govern- 
—_— ment by that of the United States. 


He that provides for this life, but takes no — 
re for eternity, is wise for a moment, buta Boarding in the Country. 


Persons who wish boarding in the country 
during the summer, either for themselves or 
their children, are informed that Sarah Ann 

— Cox is desirous of taking a limited number of 

A letter from Stockholm, dated the 12th of boarders during the present season, as here- 
April, says, that the Swedish Diet has respon- | tofore. The situation is healthy, and within 
ded to the appeal of the King, and in a man-| a few rods of Springfield meeting-house, Del- 
ner which secures freedom to the four or five | aware county. There js on the meeting- 


hundred slaves belonging to the Swedish | house lot a Preparative Meeting School, kept 
island of St. Bartholomew. The Estates ac- | by an experienced teacher, at which such 
ceded to the proposition of the King, by vot-| children as may be entrusted to S, A. C.’s 
ing 10,000 piastres yearly, for five years, to| care, can attend, if desired. ‘The West-town 
be expended in redeeming the slaves of that | stage passes the door each way, twice a week. 
island, and compensating the losses of their|‘ferms moderate. For further information 
masters.—Late paper. apply to R. Allen, No. 146 Pine street, B. 
Albertson, No. 45 North Sixth street, or J. 
C. Allen, No. 180 South Second street. 


Wanted, 
aes ; . | By a Young Man from England, a situation 
In placing in our columns the interesting | 


cB in B ; hink j in a store, where he would have an opportu- 
memoir of Benj: anueke |: ; ; 

: jamin anueker, we think it) nity of learning the business, and being made 
right to say, that we do not endorse the sen- 


si dintie all still ; r * | fully acquainted with book-keeping. The 
iments of the third paragraph ; and take this | age of the young man is eighteen and a half 
opportunity of entering our protest against the years 
eee ses on of rie eS which seeks | Application to be made to Ingram Park, 
7 om er —— e of colour . wee 2 | grocer, No. 465 Market street. 

urely men capable of governing themselves|” gixth month, 1845. 
on that continent, might be made useful citi- 


zens on this. 





imagined.— Tillotson. 
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Marrrep, on the 4th instant, at Friends’ meeting- 


oO oe house at Chester, Witttiam S. Hurron, of Nether Provi- 
va our first page will be found an appro-| dence, Delaware county, Pa., to Hannan, daughter of 
priate article on the Camden races. Though Richard Wetherill, of the former place. 


no immediate loss of life occurred from the 
disgraceful scenes there enacted, yet in one 
instance, at least, death supervened. We take 
from a newspaper the following : 





Diep, on the 5th ultimo, Marcaretr Esttack, of this 
city, in the seventy-seventh year of her age, a member 
of the Western District Monthly Meeting, and late of 
Haddonfield, N. J., having been confined to her room 
for more than a year with a painful disease, which she 
was enabled to bear with much pstience; we trust she 
has now entered into her everlasting rest. 


, of paralysis, on Sixth-day, the 16th of Fifth 
month last, at his residence in Marlton, Burlington co., 
N. J., Isaac Stoxes,a beloved member and overseer of 
Cropwell particular, and Upper Evesham Monthly 
Meeting, in the fifty-ninth year of his age. “ Blessed 
are the merciful, for they shall obtain mercy.” 


** Edward B. Meins, a carpenter in Brown 
street above Tenth, who was one of the per- 
sons injured by the accident at the Camden 
race course, and who had his leg amputated, 
has died. The deceased was a young mar- 
ried man, and leaves a wife and children.” 





Another resident of Philadelphia has lain 
since the race in great suffering; and tan 
strewed about the street in the vicinity of his 
dwelling, to prevent the jar from passing ve- 





, on the 12th instant, in the twenty-ninth year 
of her age, Saran L., wife of ‘Thomas Evens, of Crop- 
ee . : well, and daughter of Abruham Lippincott, of Haddon- 
hicles, continues to remind us of the sad oc-| ¢.44’ New Jersey. Of a quiet and unobtrusive disposi- 
currence, tion, ber path through life was a retired one. During 

We ask for the essay of our correspondent her last sickness, she was enabled to impart much suit- 
an attentive perusal. able advice tothe membersof her family, calling each one 
separatcly to her bedside, and then taking leave of them 
E , _ | in avery solemn manner. Under this afflicting dispen- 
A proclamation has been issued by Presi-| sation of Providence, her surviving friends have the 
dent Jones of Texas, for an election of Depu- | comforting assurance, that, through faith in her blessed 
ties to a Convention to be held at the city of | Redeemer, “ depth tober hed ae teevore:"-—and the 


g humble hope arises, that though the beloved wife 
Austin, on the fourth of next month, for the daughter, sister, and friend, has been in inserutable 


purpose of considering the propositions for the | wisdom thus early and safely gathered, the event ma 
annexation of Texas to the United States, and | be sanctified unto them. “Shall not the Judge of all 
any other proposition which may be made | the earth do right” 

concerning the nationality of the republic ;| ~~ 
and should they judge it expedient and proper 

to adopt, provisionally, a Constitution, to be 
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